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and plaster on the 


tween the rows and hills, the boy was left to pro- 
ceed at his own discretion, while I followed with 
the hoe. ‘The- ground being mellow with the 
previous manuring and working, one blow with 
the hoe was sufficient to¢overeach hill, Allthe | 
cultivation it afterwards received, wasto thin it 
out to three stalks in a hill, and keep down the 
weeds—the last of which was but a light job, for 
two reasons, Viz: tie hod being mellow, and the 
previous hoeings having premy wett ele e--4 ete 
land. ‘The crop, although a good deal damaged 
by the severe drouth of last summer, was fally 
I feel confident 
that about three cords of manure to an acre, ap- 
pled yearly, will keep the land in condition to 
bear a goad crop of corn for many years to come. 
The beans, pumpkins and corn-fodder which we 
obtained from this piece of ground Jast fall, am- 
ply repaid tor the whole labor : leaving nothing 
to be charged to the corn, exeept the rent of the 
land, taxes,and the manure, This leaves the | 
corn at seventeen centsa bushel. No otherecrop, | 
of whieh | have any knowledge, would have 
yielded such a net profit. 

Some farmers talk as though they thought a 
farm must soon run out with such kind of hus- 
bandry. ‘They sey that “if you putall your | 
manure upon one piece of gronnd, the rest of the 
farm will suffer.’ Bat we do not propose to put 
all your manure upon one sigall pieee of ground. 
We do say, put all or enongh on, to make one | 

pretty rich ; 
keep it neh: and the restof your manure may | 
be (not deled out inthe hill,) for the 
Almost 


equal to either ot the preceeding. 


| 


piece 


ploughed in, 


benefit of your grain and grass crops. 


ng. Keepthe weeds every firm bas seme piece of ground naturally 


better for corn, than the bulk of the farm. Now, 
it will be found much easier adapting the plant to 
the soil, than adapting the soil tothe plant. Hav- 
ing found the piece adapted to cora, prepare it as 
well as you can, and plant it with corn as long 
ws that crop will peoduée the most profit. 


[Maine Farmer. J. D. Hf. 
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mi.” 


had a farm hall of which was 


field 
In Massachusetts we obtain more than 


plant one instead ol adopt ng the rotation 
prime iple ? 
hree times as much hay as we should do without 
rotation, and we grow quite as much corn though, 
with more labor. [Editor. 


wi ts contessed, 


NEGLECTED MANURES. 


PONES, IVORY DUST, HORN, WOOL, AND HAIR. 


Anatyricat Lanorarory, Yate Conrrece, ? 
New-Haven, Conn., April, i850. § 

Messrs. Epirors,—In addition to the method 
for dissolving bones by means of sulphuric acid, 
mentioned in my last letter, I ought here to say 
1 few words respecting a pew process for reduc- 
ing benes, which has attracted a good degree of 
attention in England. Steam is the agent em- 

| ployed. A boiler is made for the purpose, capa- 
ble of bearing a-pressure of from 30 to 40 pounds 
per square inch ; in the lower part 1s the water 
box ; this has a floor above, on which the bones 
are placed, and exposed to the action of thesteam. 
According to the method which seems most ad- 
visable, a pressure of 25 to 30 pounds of steam is 
given tor 24 hours. At the expiration of this 
time the charge is withdrawn, and the bones are 
found to be in such a state, that they can easily 
be crushed to a fine powder with a mallet, 

This powder is said to produce remarkable ef- 
jects upon turnips and other crops, even when 
applied in quite small quanuties. By the contia- 
ved steaming, every portion of the bones is brought 
into a very readily decomposable state, so as to 
be available at once forplants. ‘The water which 
remains in the boiler, has a certain portion of ge- 
lantine from the bones dissolved in it, and of 
course should be saved, for sprinkling over the 
land as a top-dressing, or to mix into a compost 
reap. 

In order to prevent the gelantine from decom- 
posing, and to avoid the consequent loss of am- 
monia that would ensue, it is recommended to 
mix salt with the powder before it dries. This, 

j also, in most cases, materially increases the value 
of the manure because it adds still another ia- 
gredient to the soil. 

The effects of this manure have not as yet been 
fully tested, in comparison with the other forms 
of bones mentioned, but during the coming season 


in the opinion of ** Arator,”" 


‘eent. 


I have lately had some ot the ivory dust fro 


cult to find in almost any part of the country. 
One of the manures most highly valued im 


England and in Europe, is found in hair and wool. | 
They contain | 


These are of similar composition, 


ef the auimal, amounting usually ve abant fea | 
yet oem. 


From the small proportion of ash, it is evident 
that we must look to the orgavic part, in ex- 
plaining the remarkable effect which these ma- 
nures produce under nearly all circumstances. 
On analysis of this part, it is tound to be partice-| 
larly rich in nitragen, containing about 17 per | 
This is sufficient at ance to determine its | 
value. Much of our ordinary farm-yard manure | 
does not in its whole bulk, contain more than 


| three or four per cent of this body, and yet it has | 


a great influence in enriching the soil. 

How much more powerful must this class of 
manures be, in which js four or five times as 
mach nitrogen as in barn-yard manure. The 
farmer is always safe in concluding that a sub- 
stance, in whose composition an analysis shows 
more than eight or ten per cent. of nitrogen, is a 
very valuable and concentrated manure ; always 
provided of course, that it contains nothing be- 
side likely to be actually hurtful in its nature. 
When the per centage of nitrogen ranges as 


then, a small quantity wall | high as in the present case, about 17 per cent. he 


may rest assured that he has found a manure of 


jthe most powerful description at present known. 


So far as my information extends, hair, refuse 


| wool, and all substances of a like nature, are al-| 


most entirely neglected in thjs country. 
known of many cases, where they were coim- 
pletely thrown away. In the neighborhood of 
woollen factories, for instance, all the refuse anc 
| waste of the mills is of great value as manure. 
Besides the natural constituents of wool, it is sat- 
| urated with oil and grease, which increase its 
ifertilizing power. 

| This refuse does not of course contain as much 
‘nitrogen as the clean wool, or hair would de, 
‘owing to its admixture with dirt and other for- 
eign substances. 


I have | 


m' Messrs. Epirors,—At your suggestion, 


a bushel basket or less, and in rows far enough 
apart to drive a cart between. 
The cost of the crop is about as follows ; 


. . » > ‘ - 
| but little ash, only from one and a-halfte about Pinalien totth bend, nd masting, Saas os saci 
. . * . , ‘ vith say, 
two per cent. This ash consists chietly of chlo-' 6 acres per day, at twenty-five cents, ‘ : 25 
rides and sulphates of potash and soda, with | Eiocating or cultivating between rows, 30 
small quantities of phosphates. Sulphur isa — ee at 
subsiance whieh exists quite largely in these parts And for contingences 10 per per cent, 53 


The feed for the sheep is more than a compen- 
sation for turning them in and out. Light land 
will give from 12 to 25 bushels per acre, depend- 
ing upon the season and fernlity of soil, The 
price of a good article is from $1.12 1-2 to $L.- 
50 per bushel. The small round bean, called 
the **pea hean,”’ is preferable in market. 

Ifsome are not fully ripe at harvesting, they 
must be thoroughly dried, or they will be dis- 
colored and injure the sample aud the price.— 
And as it is difficult to dry them on the ground, 
from risk of rain, which will be sure to injure 
them, more or less, | thresh them so lightly as 
‘to leave the green ones in the straw. I take 
\ eare to save the straw, which I feed to cattle.— 

Sheep are fond of the dried pods, but will not 
eat the straw as well as cattle. If harvested as 
| soon as ripe, the straw, if well taken care of, 
will pay one-half the cost of cultivation. 

The bean sends its roots deep in the ground, 
and exhausts the soil less than alinost any other 
crop. Through its broad leaf,it draws largely 

/upon the atmosphere for its growth. I have 
found a sensible difference in favor of the crops 

! following beans, over those following grains. 

[Caltivator. 





| NATIVE SHRUBBERY. 
| We have been pleased to see that some of our 
agricultural papers are urging the claims of na- 
| tive ornamental shrabs to cultivation. A corres- 
pondent of the New England Farmer enumerates 
| some of the most beautiful and hardy which 
might be successfully transplanted to the garden 
,and hedge. The attention of our readers was 
last year called to the fact that the woods and 


Some reeent analyses by) pill of the Cape abound ia shrubs. that rival in 


Prof. Way, of the Royal Ag. Society, show that! beauty, fragrance. and luxuriance some of the 
in the better samples, there is ten or eleven per | rarest exotics; lest they should be forgotten, at 
cent. These cost in England from $15 to $20) this season of transplanting, we offer a deserip- 
_and sometimes $30 per ton, and are found a very) tion of a few that may be cultivated, and some 
| profitable application at such prices. The de-) directions for finding them. 


jmand there is so large and constant, that it has | 


Canadian Rhodora—sometimes called False 


——E EES ——— — 
PUBLISHED BY A ie INDIAN CORN. uae te anon by steamed bones, and may appre- THE CULTURE OF BEANS. common and well known plant, is hardly yet in | 
This crop is the most important of any cultivat- |“) “1? ESuals obtained by their use biwwn, although a very few speennens have been 


I | obtained. 














Shall flourish in immortal bloom | 


Stratham Hill, 
Stratham, N. H., May.} Te 





Epttor Mass. Piovguman ; 


Mr. Ploughman, I cant’t write 
A long and formal letter ; 


But the money here inctosed 
Ithuk ween 
Please take it as your honest due— 


' 
| Receipt me, and don't fail 
| To send the Ploughman one year more— 
Direct, to me, by mail 
Yours, 
Methuen, April. 





a7 The cash came right, (see | edger One) 
Aud nothing could be sweeter, 
Except the mood—the merry mood 
Of our friend “J.” in metre. 


(Editor. 





|For the Ploughman.) 


GENTLE WORDS. 


| Mr. Eprror,—As you have given my first at- 
‘tempt a place in your worthy columns, | wish to 
‘acknowledge my gratitude and éry again. 
“ Speak gentle words, soft, soothing words, 
Learn danguage of the bright sprieg lowers.” 

| Gentle words. How deep theie import. I 
| would the gift were mine, to write upon this 
| subject as its worth demands, but alas ! myta lent 
‘is small, but smali as I know it is, I do not wish 
\to bury it, but cultivate it for my own improve- 
|ment and the benefit of those around me. Me- 
| thinks if we could but for one moment realize the 
| deep and lasting effect gentleness, and especially 
| gentle words, have upon,the soul, we should ever 
| be constrained to be kind and gentle to our com- 
| panions, and use no words but gentle ones. 

| Wherever we go, or whatever be our condition 
|in life, there are always the suffering to relieve, 
jand vicious to reclaim. Money we may not have 
| at alétimes at our command, but “ gentle, soft, 
| soothing words’’ we can, if we will, cheerfully 

bestow. ‘The erring, too,—will not akind word 

fitly spoken, do more towards recalfing them from 
itheir wanderings than aughtelse? Do not many 
\of us know from experiénce, that gentle words 
| from those we love, of from strangers, have a 
| powerful effect in alleviating our sorrows and 
healing our woes’ Look at the Orphan, bereft 
,of those he held most dear, with a heart well 
jnigh bursting with grief, he feels his is a bitter 


jled to adulteration in various ways; linen and | Honeysuckle, is ashrub from two to four feet in {lot indeed. See what influence gentle words 
cotton rags, of clippings, among other things, height, with beautiful purple flowers on the top 


are mixed with the woollen. 


Prof. Way found | b i ing be- 
jthat some samples which appeared. well to the © thy eaten or he pede Pyne 


| fore the leaves are perfectly expanded, grows in 


eye, were really not worth more than from $4/ Jow moist ground, and may be found in the 


|to $8 per ton, in place of $20 or $30. 


| Woollen rags decompose very slowly in the 
ground, and for this reason, disappointment is} s5¢ 
jexperienced in their effect on crops that require’ Canadian Holly—a slender shrub, six or sev- 
hey > 
are nest used for the winter grains, and for oth-| 
ec crops that occupy a long period in their growth. | this shrub, but are informed by a gentleman of 


|a speedy and powerful fertilizing action. 


| 


| swamps back of the Powder House, and in most 
of the swamps on the Cape. Rhodora Canaden- 


en feet high, whose chief beauty is in its elegant 
leaves—grows in swamps. We have not seen 


| The hep growers of Kent and other counties of) 4 qnisquam, that it may be found in the vieinity 
| England, rely on woollen waste, and rags, a8 On€ | of that village, and in the woods towards Man- 


years. 


the same as that of wool. 


they called cony dust. 


der the above name. 


per acre, and produces excellent crops. 





‘bottom of drills. 


of their most important manures ; they bury it! ehester—Jier Ca 


under the hop vines, and the influence continues! Azalea—Wild Honeysuckle, or swamp Pink 
in a must efficacious manner, for a number of is 


is an elegant shrub, of which there are four va- 
| rieties in New England; on the Cape we have 


In some situations, hair of various kinds may | seen but one; this isvery common in our low 
, be procured, and should always be carefully pre-| grounds, and grows Juxuriantly in the Magnolia 
served , its composition being, as noticed ahove, | Swamp. 
noticed in North! the flowers, which appear in June and July, are 
Lincolnshire, England, an application of what white, tinged with pink, and resemble in form 
In chipping rabbit skins and size some cultivated varieties of the honey- 
to obtain the fur for hat bodies, there is much suckle; they grow in large, terminal clusters, 
waste of hair, and this with clippings from the and are very fragrant—Azalea Vi 
skins, is swept up and sold at a high price, un-| 
It is used for turnips on mental, from six to twelve feet in height, covered 
ligtit soils, at the rate of from 10 to 20 bushels; with a rough broken bark, puts out in June a 
In the) profusion of large white flowers. The true flow- 
instance that | saw, they were dropping it in the ers are very omail, in clusters, at the base of 


It is from three weight feet in height; 


Vascosa. 
Dogwood Tree—very conspicaous and orna- 


which is an invulucre composed of four white 


Where the refuse hair from tanneries could be | leaves, the point of each tarned abruptly down or 


| obtained, it would also be an excellent manure ;| up, and tinged with red. It is one of 
ithe lime which is usually mixed with it adds to! e 
its value, though making it decompose much) 
more rapidly. ‘ f 
I have now, perhaps, said enough to call at-! and sometimes more than six inches jung by four 
tention to this class of manures, and to convince! in width. Early in June it puts out large cymes 
farmers of their efficacy. They are not within | of white flowers, clustered hike those of the hy- 
ition | drangea ; growsin the West Pansh and Cove 
rstand 
their own interest, take steps to prevent any ‘ur-| shrub entitle it to take the precedence of almost 
ible for —— in our gardens— Viburnum Lanta- 


\the reach of all, and those who are in a 
to oltain any of them, will, if they u 


ther waste, by securing as much as 
the enriching of their own fields. 
{Albany Cultivator, Jonx P. Noxro. 





most 
indigenous trees—Cornus F 1 

Viliboroum—or Hobble Bush, a splendid shrub, 

tall, spreading, with leaves of an elegant shape, 


The beautiful foliage and leaves of this 


The wild Columbine, (aquilegia canadensis) a 


have upon his heart. They mitigate his grief, 
heal his wounded spirit, and lead him to feel he 
is not entirely friendless. Let us then, my 
friends, in all our intercourse with those around 
us, speak naught but kind and soothing words, 
and ever remember, ‘‘a soft answer turneth 
away wrath.” M. P. 
Charlestown, N. H., April 25. 





Preservinc Newspapers. One of the many 
things which I have to regret, says a correspon- 
dent of the British Banner, when I review my 
past life, is that I did not, from my earliest youth, 
at least as soon as I was able to do it, take. and 
preserve some good newspaper. How interest- 
ing it would be now to a sexagenarian to Jook 
into the papers which he read when he was 
twelve or sixteen or twenty years old’? How 
many events would this call to his mind which 
Une had entirely forgotten! How many interest- 
ing associations and feelings would it revive ! 


vient to ! 


record when pao | this short article ! 
newspapers are quite di 
what they were sixty or even twenty years ago. 


uable ; in this respect, at least, (1 believe in 


former. 


pages. Now the great difficulty is, to insert all 
the valuable, interesting materials, that are pour- 
ed upon them from every part of the world, and 
from every grade and phase of society. Now, 
newspapers contain many of the best thouzhts of 
highly gifted men, on the mest momentous sub- 
jects, and their reports of current events are the 
most reliable, and will furnish an inexhaustible 
fund of entertainment to the end of life. 





It is a favorite flower of young peo- 


What a view it would give of past years! What | I 
knowledge would it preserve by assisting the | be so construed as in any way to impair the 

' And how many valuable purposes of | right of dower, as it now exists, or the mode 
even a literary kind, might it be rendered subser- | provided by law for enforeing the right. 


many others,) these times are better than the 
Formerly the editors of newspapers 
were obliged to strain their wits and exhaust 
ther means in order to obtain matter to fill their 


pt 


OHIO HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION. 


(Passed March, 18 0.) 


rer vs, #2.00 —- ent is unreasonably it was meal, meadow and manure. Feelimy ful- ey factories, sent in for eXamination ; it has er 2 oe views of the beau crop, and my | ple who gather it in great quantities on our po ky j AN Act to exempt the Homestead of oa from Forced 
“= ly sensible of the impurtance of producing this | ys" ivsed by Mr. Crane, one of my assistants, | Mode of cultivating it. | hili sides. Its splendid color and agreeable odor | wage boctnoepege'g = ob ye 
net reont od wit 1 or t " i He fovad ut to differ in composition from ordinary ] appropriate ta thie crop my light land, either | d . . Section 1 Be ut enacted b the General As 
n the subaciiber or aronamuges | TOPs 10 OUT SIRE, WHR Che laget pusie CE PSN. biene. nb t eine re: s. The toi-| Of gravel or sandy loam, from which I should render it universally attractive. The fliowersare | “Ur TiOn Be ave af enactee ny ime we + 
: te the grower, | send you, herewith, an account |, v5 « Hs amount of 5 he sphore a valle: salt niepahind mall 4 oie — | large and showy, with fine pe tals, each having a | seminy of the Nate of Ohw, That from and alter 
© paper gent for aterm lows than eit month of the method which | prefer, trusting that those tein Ke Hes gives the result of Mr. Crane's an-| - speiiecaadan aes . > aS sean ‘a may | spreading lip running hack inte a long tubular | the 4th of July neat, the family homestead of 
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/ as a family homestead, shall be entitled to the 
benefit of this act, although the title to the land 
}on which the same may be built shall be in 
janother ; and lessees shall be entitled to the 
| benefits of this act, in the same manner as own- 
ers ot the freehold or inheritance: provided, 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
prevent « - * “ 

Sec. 6. When the homestead of-any debtor 
fin execution shall consist of a house and lot of 
| land, which, in the opinion of the appraisers, 
| will not bear division without manifest injury and 
| inconvenience, the plaintiff in execution shall re- 
| ceive in lieu of the proceeds of the sale of the 
j homestead, the anount, over and above forty 
| dollars annually, which shall be adjudged by the 
| appraisers heretofore mentioned, as a fair and 
| reasonable rent for the same, until the debt, costs, 
|and interest are paid, the said rent over and 
| above the said forty dollars shall be payable in 
| quarterly payments, commencing three months 
| from thé time of the levy of the execution, and 
| the said rent may be paid to the plaintiff in exe- 
| cution or to his assigns or to the clerk of the 
| Court of Common Pleas of the County in which 
| the said homestead is situated, and the said clerk 

shall give to the persons paying the same a proper 
| receipt, and enter the same upon the execution 
| docket without charge, and in case the said rent 
| shall not be paid quarter yearly as above provi- 
‘ded for, or within ten days after each and every 
payment shall become due, then, in that case, it 
shall be the duty of the officer to proceed and 
sell said homestead in the same manner as is 
| provided in other cases for the sale of real estate ; 
| provided such homestead shall not be sold for 
| less than ats appraised value, and the plaintiff in 
| execution may cause the said homestead to be 
| reappraised once in two years in the same man- 
| ner as provided for in the second section pf this 
| act, and the said rent shall, after such reappraise- 
| ment, be paid in accordance with the said reap- 
praisement, but in ease the said homestead shall 
| not on any such reappraisement be appraised at 
least one hundred dollars more than the next 
| previous appraisement, the costs of such reap- 
| praisement shall be paid by the plaintiff in exe- 
| cubion. ie ; 
| Sec. 7. The provision of this act shall not 
extend to any judgment or decree rendered on 
any, contract made before the taking effect of 
this act, or judgment or deeree rendered on 
jany vote or mortgage executed by the debtor 
vand his wife, nor any claim for work and labor 
| less than one hundred dollars, nor to impair the 
| lien by mortgage or otherwise of the vender for 
\the purchase money of the homestead in ques- 
| tion, nor of any mechanic or other person, under 
| any statute of this State, for materials furnished 
(or labor performed in the erection of the dwe}l- 
\ing house thereon, nor for the payment of taxes 
, due thereon. 
} Sec. 8. That it shall be lawful for any resi- 
ident of Ohio being the head of the family, and 
not the owner of a homestead, to hold exempt 
| from execution, or sale as aforesaid, mechanical 
jpeste. or a team and farming utensils, not exceed- 
ing three hundred dollars in value in addition to 
the amount of chattel property now exempted. 
Sec. 9. No sale of avy real estate made un- 
\der any mortgage hereafter executed and which 
shall not have been executed by the wife of such 
| debtor, if he have one, shall in any manner af- 
fect the right of said debtor’s wife or family to 
| have a homestead set off under the provision of 
this act. 
| Ske. 10. 





Nothing in this act contained shall 


| . gar This act, it will be perceived, eschews the 


How much do I wish I could look into such a | fatal error of our New-York Exempijon.  [t 
But | requires no special registry or notice of exemp- 
fferent things now from | tion as a homestead to render its provisions op- 


,erative. The limit is rather narrow, but $500 


They are unspeakably more interesting and val- | will pay nearly or quite as good a home in Ohio 


| as $1,000 will in New-York. [Tribune. 





INDIAN OR GRAND MILLET. 


The grand or Indian millet, (Sorghum rui- 
| gare.) as its name implies, is a native of India, 
| where it is much used fur feeding poultry, and is 
frequently sent to Europe for the same purpose. 
It is much cultivated in Arabia and most parts 
of Asia Minor ; and has been introduced into 
Italy, France, Spain, Switzerland, and some 
parts of Germany ; also, into China, Cochin- 
China, and the West Indies, where it common- 
ly grows five or six feet high, or more ; and, be- 
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ing esteemed hearty food for laborers, it is called 
**NegroGuimea corn.’ It has been raised on a 
limited scale at the South, and doubtless would 
succeed in all the Middle and Western States 
. and perhaps sull farther north, 

lhe leaves of this plant are long and broad 
having a deep furrow through the centre, where 
the midrib is depressed in the upper surface, and 
is very prominent beneath. The leaves are 
about two feet and a half long, and two inches 
broad in the middle, including the stalks, with 
their bases. ‘The flowers comme out in large pan- 
| icles at the top of the stalks, resembling, at their 
first appearance, the male spikes of Jodian corn. 
They are succeeded by large roundish seeds, 
which are enveloped in chaff, and guarded from 
birds, by ars wena orawns. There are two 
varieties, ove distinguished by black - 
aaeiak ae y black, and the oth 

‘The flour of this grain is very white, and is 
said to make good bread or cakes. In lualy, it 
is chiefly used for feeding poultry and pigeons. 
It is sometimes fed to horses, rows, and swine. 
It is stated, however, that cattle fed on the 
green herb, are apt to swell and die, but thrive 
on it when dried. 

This millet may be cultivated, in the same 
manner as our broom corn, and on the same 
| kind of soil; or it may be sown broadeast, after 
the manner of oats or other kinds of grain. 
{Amer. Agriculturist. 














WORLD'S EXHIBITION OF INDUS- 
TRY OF 1851. 


Everybody has heard of the Grand Exhibition 
of Industry of all nations, which is to be beld in 
Londen next year. The Queen has issued her 
| commassion for it, appointing her consort, Prince 
| Albert,first on the list, and a great number of oth- 
/ers,all men of eminent abilities, and many of them 
| possessing great scientific attainments, and some 
j} well acquainted with all kinds of machinery. 
| John Scott Russell, a first rate engigeer and ime- 
jchanician, and S. 'T. Northeote, the celebrated 

architect, are appointed Secretaries, and the Fix- 
ecutive Committee is composed of H, Cole, C. 
W. Dike, George Drew, F. Fuller, R. Steven- 
/son, and Wyatt, the sculptor, for Secretary. 
| ‘The exhibition will be divided into— 
| 1. Raw materials and produce illustrative of 
j the natural productions on which human indus- 
‘try is employed 
| 2. Machinery, for agricultural, manufacturing , 
engineering and other purposes, and mechanical 





jinventions, illustrative of the agents which hu- 


jtan ingenuity brings to bear upon the produe- 
| tlons of nature, 
| 3. Manufactures, illustrative of the results pro- 
| duced by the operation of human industry upon 
| nataral*productions s 
| 4. Seulpture, models, and the plastic art gen- 
jerally, illustrative of the taste and skill displayed 
jin such appheation of human industry. 

Full instructions about the Exhibition, and the 
size, &c., of the articles to be exhibited, together 
| with the way of distributing the prizes, have not 
| yet been published. 





i 
| Garpentne. No one can be truly said to live, 
who has not a garden. None but those who have 
j enjoyed it can appreciate the satisfaction—the lux- 
) Ury—ol sitting down to a table spread with the 
j fruits of one’s own planting and culture. A bunch 
| Of radishes—a few heads of lettuce —taken from 
| the garden of a summer's morning for breakfast ; 
| or @ mess of green peas or sweet corn, is quite a 
| different affair from market in a dying condition to 

he.rut sway, inthe cellar foruse. And a plate of 
| the cream, without beimg jolted about in a basket 
; until they have lost all furm and comeliness. 


| To Maxe Wuire Wasn. As this is the 
| time for cleaning up door yards, and white wash- 
ing buildings and fences, we give a receipt for 
making white wash, which is said (in the Hor- 
| ticulturist) to be one of the best and most dura- 
| ble character. 
| ‘Take a barrel and slack onebushel. of fresh- 
| ly burned lime in it, by covering the lime with 
| builing water. 
| After itis slacked, add cold water enough to 
‘bring itto the consistency of good white wash. 
|'Then dissolve in water, and add one pound of 
| white vitriol (sulphate of zinc) and one quart of 
| fine salt, 

To give this wash a cream color, add one-half 

a pound of yellow ochre in powder. To give it 
|a fawncolor, add a pound of yellow ochre, and 
| one-fourth of a pound of Indian red. 

To make the wash a handsome gray stone 
color, add one-half a pound of Freiteh blue, and 
| one-fourth of a pound of Indian red ; adrab will 
| be made by adding one-half pound of sienna, and 
| one-fourth pound of Venitian red. 
| For brick orstone, instead of one bushel of 
| lime, take half a bushel of hydraulic cement.” 





To Dave Away Rats.—This may be done 
by stuffing their holes after the following manner, 
| which will banish them away so that they will 
|not return while the state or smell remains : 
|take one pound of common tar, half an ounce of 
| pearlash, and astmuch oil of vitriol as will fer- 
{ment a handful of common salt: mix them ail 
, together, spread the’ mixture thek on brown pa- 
| per, and lay a piece in the bottom of the holes 
for them to walk on ; then stuff some inte the 

holes and fill them up with lime. Or any other 
way : get a paper bag full of human hair, from a 
|barber’s shop, and stuff the rat holes with it— 
they will never appear there again. 
{Gardener's Chronicle. 





Tue Danvetion. Dr. Holmes, speaking of 
this well-known plant says :—** In medicine, it is 
; considered an excellent tonic and corrector of any 
i derangements of the functions of the liver, dys- 
pepsia and chronic diseases of the digestive or- 
gans. It may be used for these purposes in two 
ways, viz: in decoction and in the form of an 
extract. For decoction, take, say root and herb, 
washed clean, half a pound ; water, half a gallon; 
boil dowa to a pint. The dose from one to two 
wine zlasses tull once or twice per day. 

To make the extract, take fresh roots, bruise 
them, 1 1-2 lbs. ; soft, boiling water, two gal- 
lons ; let it stand 24 hours ; then boil down to 
,8 gallon, strain while hot, and simmer it away 
|gently to a thick waxy substance. Be careful 
|not to burn it in the latter stage of the process. 
It should be a brown, bitter, aromatic substance, 
and easily dissolved in water. ‘I'he dose of this 
is, from ten to thirty grains.’’ 








Liven vs. Corton. A medical gentleman 
has just come over fromthe continent, who ad- 
vocates the wearing of linen next the person, 
and flannel to be worn over the linen. ‘This is 
not altogether new, for an elderly gentleman 
who reached the age of seventy-seven years, had 
accustomed himself to this practice, and pre- 
‘served robust health to the very last. he 
cholera, it has been remarked, passed very len- 
iently over the linen, compared with the viru- 
Jency with which it visited the cotton districts 
abroad ; nor was this altogether from the relative 
conditions of such localities, for let any one, 
when overcome with lassitude of mind and body, 
| put on a new linen garment, and he will experi- 
ence an instantaneous invigoration of the ner- 
vous system, which can only be accounted for by 
the fact, that linen is one of the worst conduc- 
tors of electricity. [Correspondent of the Liv- 
erpool Mercury. 





Every day is a little life, and our whole life is 
but a day repeated. 
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LETTER OF HON. HORACE MANN. 


TO HIS CONSTITUENTS OF THE EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
— 
EXTRA Ts. 

Gentiemen.—Having heen called home, on 
account of sickness in my family, ] hove just re- 
ceived, at this place, your kind 1 iVitation to meet 
and address my constituents of the Bth Congres- 
sional District, and to give them my ‘* views and 
openions upon the question of the ummediate od- 
marion of California, and other questions now 
before Congress arising wut of the acquisition of 
territory by the treaty with Merico.” 

A request from se bigh a source has almest 
the force of a command. Yet I dere not promise 
to comply. Lam liable at any moment to be re- 
called and, nstead of speaking here, to vote 
there, upon the questions to which you reter. I 
mig’! 'esu nmoned to return on the day appoint- 
for ws to meet. ‘The only alternative, there- 
fore. which is left me, isto address vou by letier. 
This ] will de, if Lean find time. I shall thus 
comply with your request, in substance, if not 


end 


in form 


On many accounts, | have the extremest re- 


luetance, te appear before the pubhe, on the 
present oceasion My views, on some vital 
ouestions, differ most materially from those of 


gentlemen, for whom [ have felt the profoundest 
respect, and, for some of whem, I cherish the 
strongest personal attachment. But I feel, on 
the other hand, that my constituents, having en- 
trusted to me some of their most precious in-er- 
ests, are entitled to know my * views and opin- 
respecting the hopes or the dangers that 
encompass them. [shall not, therefore, take 
the responsibility of deelming. 

I will presume further, that my relations 
political parties, for many years past, have left 
me as tree from all partisan bias, ** as the lot of 
humanity will admit.” For twelve years I held 
an office whose duues required me to abstain 
from all active co-operation In politteal conflicts ; 
and that duty was se religiously fulfilled that, 
to my knowledge, | was never charged with tts 
During the Presidential comest of 
1818, those obligations of neutrality stull rested 
me. Fora year afterwards | hot 
ed wpon to do any offieral act, displeasing to 
I his inte rvol Lemploved 


ions” 


violation 


upon was 


anv party amongst us 
in fern r the best « pin J could of } ublie men 
ores, ond thelr mnfuence t pen he moral 
sod codestcal mterests of the country 1 had 
tertamed mest decrded convictions in faver 
of protecting Amenecan lubor. in faver of cheap 
i od of security to the lives and preperty 
of our fellew-cnizens ef paged nm Commerce .— 


But a new question had ansen—the great ques- 
tion of Freedom or Slavery im our recently ae- 
quired territeries—and this) question I deemed, 


to be, thengh not exclusive of 
Or rather, Lsaw 
last 
named niterests, as the preper ad justine ntof the 


for the tume being, 
others, vet paramour t to them. 
that hething could be so favorable to all the 


tie Ile who would prov ide tor the welfare ot 
mankind must first prov ide for their hihe rty. 
Sympathising, then, on different pots with 
different parties, but exclusively bound to none, 
] stood, in reference te the great question of ter- 
ritera! freedom orslaverv, in the position of the 


true mother tothe hriganen before Selemon, pre- 
ferry thatthe of ol omy 
spared in the hands of any one, rather than per- 


et love shonld be 


bh immyvown 
Our present d fl which, you well 
knew, have raw of the pation, and 
i linverst legistative of 
Corgress, pertain tothe destiny of freedom or of 
sloverv, to wloeh aur new territories he 
Afier the acquisition of Louisiana 
and Floida, and Texas, for the agprandizement 
rity ot power, after the abor 
nal eceuparts of the soil of the Southern 


~ulties, as 
arrested the 
uspended the thpetions 
are to 
cous gned 


and seen the slave 


Sites bave been slanghtered, er driven trom 
ther hemes, at an expense of not less than a 
hundred noallions of dollars, and at the infinite 


expense of our national reputation for justice and 
hearty od after the area of the Slave States 
has been almost double that of the Free 
Siates. while the population ot the Free rs about 
le that of the Slowe; the reasons seem 
strong that they can hardly be made stronger, 
wl 


ceo so 
y the career af our government as a slavery- 
extending power, should be arrested. On the 
other | the ohoarchy whe rule the South, 
seernp that, rotwithstanding their meh and al 
mest ilmotable domain, they are rapidly falling 
the Nerth in all the distinetive elements 
of ewilizanen and well-bemg.—-industry,  tem- 
peranee, edveation, wealth,—not only cetend the 
is that blasts their seil, as thengh it were the 
lree of Late. bat seek to transplant ute other 


nd, 


be bitte 


lands With but shout three slaves to a square 
mile.—three millbons of slaves to ne arly a mil- 
hen of square mite s.— they say the vy are too 


crowded, that they feel a sense of suffication, 
and must have more room, when all their weak- 
ness and pain proceed, not from the homed quan- 
tity, but from the bad quality of the atmosphere 
they breathe. Hence the war with Mexico, 
commenced and prosecuted to add slave terrnory 
and slave States to the Southern section. Hence 
the propesitions of peace, un- 
less terruiery sowth of latitude 36 deg, 30 min. 
(the Missourt compromise line, se called), should 
Hie nee when the Mexican nego- 
tiation prepesed te insert a prohibrien of slavery 
in the treaty of cession, and deelared that the In- 
quisition would not be more odious tothe Amert- 
ean people than the remstitution ef slavery to 
them, our minister, Mr. Thist, told) them he 
would net consent te such a prehibition, theugh 
they weuld cover the soil a toot deep with, gold 
And hence, also, the determination of a pertion 
of the Southern members of Congress, to stop 
the whole machinery ef government, to sacrifice 
all the great mteresis of the country, and assail 
even the Union uself, unless slave ry shall he 
permitted to crass the Rie Grande, and enter the 
Vast regions of the west, as it heretofore crossed 
the Mississippi and the Sabine. 

Even in 1846, when the war with Mexico was 
declared, all men of sagacity foresaw the present 
coufhet. Could that question have been decided 
on or could the institutions 10 be 
planted upen the terriiery we might acquire, be 
determined by the untiassed suffrages of the 
American people, no war would have been de- 
clared, and no terntery acquired, But the great 
Pm lites! leaders of the Seuth expected to make 
up both for their numerical weakness and for the 
injustice of their cause, by connecting the ques- 
tou of slavery-extension with that of future 
Presidential elections and with the sirnie of par- 
thes They protused themselves that they could 
draw over leading Nermhern men to. their 
pert, by offering them the Tantalus cup of Presi- 
denhal heners; and then, by the ferce of party 
cohesien and diseipline, ensure the su pert of 
the whole descending seale of office expectauts. 
arly in the present session of Congress, it was 
distinerly deelared from a high Seuthern source, 
that the South must de most for those Northern 
men whe weuld de mest forthem. A few words 
will make it apparent how fanhfully this plan 

and how suceessful it is 
. . _ . . 


refusal to accept 


be ceded to us 


is Merits; 


Sup- 


has been adhered to, 
hke 

To the honer of the Whig party be it said, 
there was not a northern man to be found, whe, 
to gain the Suppert of the Seuth, would espouse 
ts pro shivery doctrines, or Invent any rew read- 
nz of the Constitution te give them a semblance 
of law. Henee. at the Philadelphia Conven- 
then, ne nerthern W hig reeeived even so much 
as “omy hmentary vote The jodie: il emimence 
of Judge MeLean, the military eminence of 
Gen Scott, were passed contemptuously by ; 
and Mr. Webster, acknowledged to be the great- 
est statesman of the age, received but fourteen 
votes, out of almost three hundred; and twelve 
orthese were from Massachusetts. Mr. Web- 
ster had speken more eloquent words for Liberty 
than any other living man, and this distieguished 
neglect was doubtless intended to teach bim the 
lesson, that the path to Presidential honors did 
net he through an advecaey of the rights of 
man. Gen. Taylor was nominated and chosen. 
He was underswod to tke neutral ground. 
Discountenrneing the veto power, yet, if the 
H ruse of R ‘presentatives, w ho are ‘chosen di 
Tectly from and by the people, and the Senate 
whe are chosen by the States, will pass a ter- 
riterial bill, either with or wihout a prohibition 
of Slavery, he will approve it. This is the 
common opinion, and I have no doubt of its cor- 
rectocss 

Under these cireumstynees, a most desperate 
effort was made at the close of the last Cougress 
to provide a government of the territories, with 
wo prohibition of slavery. Had Gen. Cass been 


v to heeome 


EE 














elected, no such effort would have been necessa-| ality ot the concessions which Mr. Clay's resolu- 
ry, for he was pledged to veto a prohibition. | tions propose, 5; 
Gen. Taylor was supposed to be pledged to an/ In the first place, California is to be permitted 
| opposite course ; and hence the struggle. e | to remain free, if the territores of New Mexico 
|facts must beso fresh in the recollection of all! and Utah may be opened to slavery. But Cah- 
ithat they hardlw need to be recounted. The fornia is free already; free by her own act; free 
' House performed its duty to the country and to without any concession of theirs, and without any 
| freedom, by sending territorial bills to the Sen- | grace but the grace of Ged. It is mainly oecu- 
late, containing the prohibitory clause. The | pied by a northern population, who do their own 
| Senate, equalling the northern by its southern work, with their own hanes, or their own brains. 
votes, and fer ontnumbering the Whigs by its, Fifty hardy gold digeers from the north will 
Democrats, left those hills to sleep the sleep of! never stand al! day knee-deep in water, shovel 
death upon its table. But during the closing | earth, rock washers. &e., under a broiling sun, 
| hours of the session, it foisted a provision for | and see a man with bis fifty slaves standing un- 
|the government of the territories, into the gen- | der the shade of a tree, or having an umbrella 
leral apprepriation bill ; and held eut the menace | beld over his head, with his whip in haed, and 
that this bill should mot pass at all, unless the | without wetting ins dainty glove, or seiling his 
| territorial clause should pass with it. The fla-|japanned boot, pocket as much at night as the 
| citiousness of this preceeding, itts difficu't to} whole ofthem together. Or rather, they vill 
jcomprehend and impossible to deseribe. The | never suffer institutions to exist which tolerate 
ippropriation bill is one on which the working, | such wurizhteousvess California, therefore, is 
Jand even the continuance of the government de- | free; as free as Massachusetts; and Mr. Clay 
Without it the machinery of the state might as well have said in terms, that, whereas 
to move. Contracts by the govern- | Massachusetts is free, therefore New Mexico and 
| ment topay money mest be violated. Officers Utah shall be slave, or run the hazard of being 
cannot obtain their salaries. Fanulies must be | se. 
jleft without subsistence. If long continued, ali| The next point of Mr. Clay's compromise is, 
| judges would resign and courts be broken ap; | that Texas shall extend her southwestern boun- 
land when justice showld cease to be admiuistered, | dary from or near the Nueces to the Rio Grande, 
violenee, robbery and every form of crime would |and shall receive, probably, some six or eight 
run riot through the land. millions of dollars for withdrawing her claim to 
Besides, an apprepristion bill and'a bill for the | that part of New Mexico which lies east of the 
evernment have no cengraity | last named river. Now, Texas has no rightful 
with each other: they are not relveant ; neither or plausible claim to a foot of all this territory. 
is germane the other. Every one hnows it But supposing it to be a subject of doubt, and 





pends. 
| must cease 


of territores, 


to 
to be a common parhamentary rule that when a/ therefore of compromise ; the mutuality, then, 
proposition is submitted which is saseptible of | consists ia dividing the whole territory elsimed 
division, any one member has a right to demand | by Texas, and then giving her a valid title to 
it. All bills, too, for raising revenue must, by | one portion of it, and paying her for all the rest. 
jthe Constitution, originate in the Louse; and | Texas, or-—what iu this connection is the same 
the Howse has as much right to interfere to pre- | thing—slavery, surrenders absolutely nothing, 
‘vent the Senate from ranfying a treaty, as the | gets a good title to some hundred thousand miles 
Senate has to obstroct the pessage of a revenue of terrtiory, and pay for as much more ! 
bill, by adding to it extraneous provisions. It} Bot what renders it almost meredible that any 
was this effort. on the part of the Senate, to | man could soberly submit such a prepesitien, 
neorperate inte the appre; riation bill aprovision, | and dare to call ita comprom se, is this: All 
most uorighteaus in iiselt and must odious to | that part of New Mexico which Texas claims, 
the free sentiments of the North, which led to| and which lies between the parallels of 36° 30 
the protracted session on the night of the 2d /and 42°, is by the Resohitions of Annexation to 
of Mareh, 1849. The course of the pro-slavery | be forever free. IT shall consider the constitu- 
leaders, on that oecasion, resen bled that of a) tienslity of these reselutions by and by ; 1 now 
madman who should seize a torch, and stand over | treat them as valid. Now 4 the compromise pro- 
the magazine of astip, and preelaim that he } poses to buy this territery, so secured to freedom, 
would send men and vessel and annex itte New Mexico which is to be left 
open to slavery We are to peril all the broad 
the | region between 36° 30 and 42.and pay Texas 
but | some six or eyght millions of dollars for the priv- 
the larger number stood anlaunted, and after | ilege of doing so. Mr. Clay is vot Jess eminent 
periis such as so precious an interest never be- | for his stitesmanship than for his waggery.— 
fore encountered, the pre-slavery amendment Were he to sueceed in plaving off this practical 
was stricken out, and its champions were foiled. | joke upon the North, and were it net for the hor- 
Throngh that memorable melt, the friends of rible consequences which it would involve, a 
freedom, Wrestled hke Jacob with the angel of | roar of laughter, ike a feu de joie, would run 
God, ard though the unti! |down the course ofthe ages. As it is, the 
the sun of a Sabbath morning shone full ite the | langhter wilt be ‘elsewhere.’ 
windows of the Capitel, vet a holier work never! The next point pertains to the abolition of the 
was done on that holv day. | slave trade, and the perpetuity of slavery in the 
It was with a joy such as no words can ever | District of Columbia. This District has an area 
express, that ] saw the territories rescued from | of about fifty square miles ; and Mr. Clay pro- 
the cleech of slavery by the expiration of the | poses, in consideration of transferring its slave 
thutieth Congress. Ttelt confilent that when | marts to Alexandria, on the Virginia side, or te 
the thirty-first Cengress shevld assemble, i) seme convenient place in Montgome ry or Prince 
George's county,on the Maryland side, to divest 





te cestroction, unless 
they would steer for his port. A portion of the 
Leon se conlederated with the ot 
Set in this unprincipled nmachination ; 


Thimrority 
ate, 


session did not close 


wou'd be under better auspices, and with a 


stronger phalanx on the side of freedom. 
regard to California, these hepes have been re 
alized 
heen nearly exurguished in regard te the res 
idue of the territory. 

Our first disaster was the election of a 
adroit, tulented and zealous pro-slavery Speaker 
A better organ for the accomplishment of their 
porposes the friends of Slavery could not have 
found, oer the friends of Freedom a mere toraid- 





able opponent. 
pions of the Soath, almost without distinction of 
party, exulted over this triemph, it has been 
the of most lementable crimimations 
and reeriminations at the Nerth. ‘They aban- 


eccasion 


den ail mere partisan distinetiens for the eause | 


of Slavery : would to God we could do as much 
for the couse of Freedom ! 

‘The choice of a pro slavery Specker was im- 
mediately followed by the appointment of most 
ultra cre-slavery committees. Some Free Soil 
maou hers, los trne, were placed uy on the ec 
but in this the Speaker only ear- 
red out more fully his own purpeses ard those 
of his party, by putting what they considered as 


COTM tees ¢ 


| ~ | 
insane men unte close custody, iestead of Jetmng | 


them run atlarge. Heshowed. however, either 
a want of courage mm himself. ot 
in his chosen guards; fer, on the Distriet of 
Columbia commnutee he detatled a file cf five. on 


ot confidence 


the Judiewry committee a file of feur, and on! 


the Terntoral committee a file of six strong pro- 
slavery men for the safe keeping of one Free 
Souler. 

| Within an hour after the Horse was organ- 
ized, Mr. Reot of Olio submitted a resalunon, 
instructing the Committee on Territories to report 
territorial bills, prohibiting slavery. Many vee 
friends to freedom belie wed this 
i-timed and untorunate: and though the Touse 











lthen refused, by a handsome vote, to lay the res- | 


elution on the table, vet when lt came up for 
again, the first deetsion was re- 
versed by about the same majerity. There ts 
abundant proof thatthe loiter vote did not express 
the true sentiment of the Tleuse. Not a few 
voted against the reselotion avewedly beeause 
of tts paternity— thes spilling a noble sen on ae- 
father. Others repented 
of their votes, as soon as they came to reflect 
that the record weuld go where their explana- 
‘ton could not accompany it. 


! . 
consideration 


count of ts obnoxreus 


Bot unfortunately, it was too late. There stands 


ithe record, te survive through all time, and to | 


be read of all men. The champions of slavery 
s ized upen this vote as a prepitions omen, 
They derided and scouted the proviso witha 
fierceness unknown before. They shouted then 
threats of disunion with a more defiant tone, 
should any attempt at what they galled its res- 
urrection, be made. A speech was delivered, 
lin which the massacre of a majority of the House 
lwas distinctly shadewed forth, so that not ‘a 
querum should be left to do business.” The 
effeet of that vote was almost as bad, as though 
it meant what it said. 





Ata loter day, when a bill for the admission 
jof California was presented, the tacuies of delay 
were resorted to, and midnight found us calling 
the veas and pays, fer more than the thirneth 
time, on qvestions whese trivolesness and 
vexationsness cannot be indiested by numbers. 
‘The preceedings in the Senate, however, are 
those which now threaten the most disastrous 
consequences. Early in the session, in order 
to bring Ins Northern friends up to the doctrine 
that it is unconstitutional to legislate upen sla 
_very in the territories, Gen. Cass made a speech 
in which he demes that Congress has any pow- 
er, under any circumstances, to pass any law 
respecting their inholtants. Aceording to that 
speech, the United States stands in the relation 
of a foreign government to the people of its own 
terr tories ; and if they set op a king or establish 


In | 
but 1 proceed 1 «state how the v have | 


most | 


Whilst the pre-slavery cham. | 


Thetoment te be | 


Congress forever of its right of “exclusive leg- 
)islanion”’ ever it. Should this plan prevail, the 
perpeteity of slavery in the District will be de- 
fended by more unassailable and impregnable 
| barriers than any other instnution in Christen- 
com. The President hasa veto upon Congress ; 
}but two-thirds of both houses may still pass any 
law vetwithstanding bis dissent. Mr. Clay pro- 
peses to give, both to Maryland and te the citi- 
zens of the District, a veto on this subject =—an 
bsolute veto, net a qualified one Lhe that of the 
President of the United States, but one that will 
heontrol, net majorties merely, but sn absolute 
unanimity in both branches of Congress. By his 
plan, therefore, three separate, independent pow- 
ers are to have a veto upon the abolition of slav- 
ery in the Distriet of Columbia, And not only 
ise. but while it will require their joi or con- 
current sction to abolish the institution, anv one 
of them ean preserve it. The lawsof the Medes 
and Persians had uo sued guaranties for perpe- 
tuity as thes, 

Mr. Clay's last point is really too fecetious.— 
So solenn a subject does not permit such leng- 
continued levity, however 1 may be masked by 
sobriety of coumtennnce jt is that Congress 
j shall make more eflcetual provision for the eap- 
| ture and delivery of tegitive slaves > and, as an 
P equivalent for thos, it shall bied itself never to in- 
| terfere with the inter State treflic in slaves.— 
e are toenteh then slaves, and. as ough 
| phat were a grateful privilege to us, we are to 
allow them free commerce in slaves, coastwise or 
linland. By this means, slaves ean be transport- 
fed te the mouth of the Rio Grande, and seme 
bendreds of miles op that river, towards New 
Mexico, instead of being driven m coffles seross 
the country. The compromise is, that for every 
sleve we eateh, we are to facilitate the passage 
of a hundred into New Mexico. , 
| Such isahe mutuality of Mr. Clay's compro- 
hmises. ‘They are such compromises as the wolf 
| offers to the lamb, or the vulture to the dove.— 
| They make the nghtful admission of California 
jinto the Union, with her tree constitution, con- 
| tingent upon opening the new territories to slav- 
jery ; they ratity one part of the predotory claim 
of Texas, and propese to give millions for the 
other porrt ; they pnvean unt nditional veto to 
the Stare of Marviand and to the cinzens of the 
Distnet of Columbia, over a unrnineus vere of 
both Houses of Congress, even when approved 
by the President ; in connection with Mr. But- 
ler's bill and Mr. Mason's amendments, they 
) expose our white citizens to grievous penalties 
}and imprisonments for not domg what the Su- 
'preme Court of the United States has decided 

we are not bound tode, in relation to fuguive 
slaves, and our colored evzens to being kidnap- 
ped and spirited away into bondage ; and they 
foreclose in favor ofthe South. the disputed ques- 
tien of the Inter-State commerce in slaves. In 
one particular only do they appear to concede 
any thing to Northern rights, or Nerthern con- 
victions, or Northern feelings. They propose 
to transfer the Distriet of Columbia slave trade 
scross an ideal line into Virgima or ite Mary- 
land, so that the slave planter or slave trader, 
when he comes to our American Congo to re- 
plevish his stock of human cattle, shall be obhig- 
ed to goa mile or two, te the slave maris, in- 
stead of walking down Pennsylvania Avenue.— 
I deem this to be no concession. If it is honer- 
able to buy and sell them ; and, if it is honora- 
ble to bold beings, created in God's image, in 
slavery, it is henorable to stand between the 
preducerand the consumer, and to make mer- 
chandise of the bodies and the souls of men.— 
| Let this light of the Age be set upon a hill that 
all nations may behold it. 

1 will refer to Mr. Bell's resolutions neo fur- 
therthan to say that they propose the formation 
of three slave States out of what now is claimed 
by Texas, one of which isto be admitted into 
the Union forthwith as an offset to California. 


| 





|ability than it has been argued by any one among | 
themselves. If his conclu-ions, then, be not te- | 
| nable, their case is lest.* 2. | 

Mr. Webster casts away the * Proviso al- | 
together. He says, ** if @ resolution or a lav | 
were now before us to provide a territorial govern- 
ment for New Mexico, J would not vote to put any | 

| prohatition into it whatever.” p. 44. ‘The reason | 
‘given is, that slavery is already excluded from | 
i+ California and New Mexico” ‘ by the law of 
nature, of physical geography, the law of the | 
‘formation ofthe carth ;” p. 42. ** California 

jaud New Mexico are Asiatic in their formation | 
avd seenery. They are composed of vast ridges | 
‘of mountains of enormous height, with broken 

ridges wud deep valleys ;”° p. 43. 

Now this is drawing moral conclusions from 
physical premises. Jt is arguing from physics to 
metaphysics. [t is determimng the law of the; 
spirit by geographical phenomena, Tt is under- 
taking to settle by mountains and rivers, and not 
iby the Ten Commandments, a great question of 
‘human duty. Tt abandons the second command- 
ment of Christ, and all Bills of Rights enacted 
in conformity thereto, and leaves our obligations 
to our “* neighbor” and all human rights to be 
determined by the accidents of earth and water 
jand air. To ascertain whether a people will 
jobey the command of Christ, and do to others z 
they would be done by, it looks at the thermom- | 
ieter. What a problem would this bet * Re- 
quired the height abote the level of the sea, at 
|which the oppressor ** will undo the heavy bur- | 
dens and let the oppressed go free, and break | 
jevery yoke—to be determined barometrically.”” i 
| Alas! this cannot be dene. 
jnot upon climate, but upon Conscience. W her- 
lever the wicked passions of the human heart can | 
,Z0, there slavery can go. Slavery is an effect. | 
| Avarice, sloth, pride, and the Jove of domination | 
jare its eause. In aseending mountain sdes, at) 
, What altitude do men leave these passions behind | 
ithem? Diferent vegetable growths are to be 
‘found at different heights, depending also upon 
the zone. "This ] can understand. There is the 
jaltitade of the palm, the altitude of the oak, the 
altitude of the pine, and far above them all, the 
line of perpetual snow. But in regard to inno- 

jeenee and guilt, where is the white line? How 
jhigh up ean a slave-holder go and not lose his 
jfree ageney? At what elevation wil] the whip 
‘fall from the hand of the master. and the fetters 
jfrom the limbs of the slave! ‘There is no such | 
jpoint. Freedom and slavery on the ove hand, ; 
and climate and geology on the other, are inoom- 
‘mensurable quantities. We might as well at- | 
tempt to determine a question in theology by the | 
cube root, or a question in ethies by the Black 
Art. Slavery being a crime founded upon hu- 
man passions, can go wherever those passions are 
junrestramed, It has existed in Asia frem the 
jearlist ages, notwithstanding its ** formation aud | 
jseenery.”’ It labors and groans on the flanks of | 
jthe Ural mountains now. There are to-day | 
lforty-eight millions of slaves in Russia, pot one | 
| rood of which comes dewn so low as the North- 
‘ern boundary of Califorma and New Mexico. 
| Should it be said that slavery will wet go into | 
ithe new territories, heeause it is unprofitable, 1 | 
ask, where is it profitable ? 
{so profidable as knowkdge? Where is ungod}i- | 
‘ness gain, even forthe things of this life’ Tow 
jlitthe isthe hand werth, at one end of an arm, 
jit there is neta brain at the other? Do net Ma- 
jryland, Virginia, North Carolina and other States, | 
furnish witnesses by thousands and tens of thou- | 
|sands, that slavery impoverishes. Yet with | 
{what enthusiasm they cherish it. Generally, ig- 
{herance is a necessary cencemitant ot slavery. 
Of white persons, over twe nty years of age, una- 
ble to read and write, there were, actording to 
ithe last census, 58,757 in Virginia, 56.600 m 
North Carolina, 58,518 in Tennessee, and so 
‘forth. Thave a letter befere me received this | 
j}morning, dated in Indiana. in whieh the writer 


: 





Slavery depends, | 


jsays he removed from North Carolina in 1802; | 
| 
when he was 14 years old, and at that time he 


had never seen a Newspaper in his life. Can | 
jthere be genius, the inventive talent, or profita- | 
ble labor, where ignorance is so dense? Can | 


) the oppression that tramples out voluntary inéus- | 
imelhgenee, enterprise, and the desire of in- | 


try, 
dependence, conduce to riches? Yet this is done 
wherever slavery exists, avd is part and parcel 
of its working. Is any other form of robhing 
|profitable? Yet individvals and communities 
jhave practised it and lived by it, and we may as 
well rely upon a * law of physieal geography ”' 
to arrest the one as the ether. It is not poetry, 
butliteral truth, that tke breath of the slave blasts 
| Vegetation, his tears geisen ithe earth, and his 
l groans strike it with sterility. It would be easy 
to show why the master coe Ss not abandon slav- 
ery, even amid the desolation with whieh it has 


surrounded him. There isa combination of pov- | 


erty and pride, which slavery produces on the 
doctrine of natural apzrtence, and which, there- 
fore, it exaetly fits The helplessness of the 
master in regard to all persenal wants, seems to 
| necessitate the slavery that has begotten it. 
moral and religions principles are hiwered till 
| they conform to the daily practice. Custom blinds 
| consmence, until, without any atiempt to eman- 
‘cipate or ameliorate their victims. man can 
preach and pray and hold slaves, as Yorick jests 
and sings over grave digging. 

| But slavery cannot po into California or New 
Mexico. because their staple productions are not 
|** tobaeeo, cane, cotton or rice.” (p. 44.) These 
are agricultural products. But is slave-labor 
confined to agriculture’ Suppose that predial 
slavery will not become common in the new ter- 
ritories, © menial? If slaves cannot do 
field-work, cannot they do house-work ? 
is an opening for a hundted thousand slaves to- | 
jday. in the new territories, for purposes of do- | 
mestic labor. And beyend this, let me ask, who | 
pessesses any su¢éh geologic vision that at the | 
| distance of a thousand miles he can penetrate the 
\valleys and gerges of New Mexico, and say that 
gold will not yet be found there as it is in Cali- 
jfornia—not in sand and in gravel only, but in | 
|forty-eight pounders and in fifty-sixes? This is 
the very kind of labor on which slaves, in all | 
jlime, have been so eatensively employed—the 
very labor on which a million of slaves in His- | 
{paniola lost their lives, within a few years afier | 
us discovery by Columbus. Gold deposits are | 
new worked within twenty-five miles of Santa 
Fe. ‘The last account which I have seen. of a 
company of emigrants passing from Santa Fe to | 
Caltornia by the river Gila, ennounces rich dis- | 
jeoveries ef gold upon that river. A fellow-citi- | 
zen of mine has just returned home, who says | 
_he saw a shave sold at the mines in California, in | 
| September last. As yet, the distant regions of | 
‘the Gila and the Colorado cannot be worked, be- 





_ cause of the Apaches, the Utahs, and other tribes | 


of Indians. But admit slavery there, and the 
power of the government will be evoked to ex- 
terminate these Indians, as it was before to ex- 
terminate the Cherokees and Seminoles—no' to | 
drive them beyond the Mississippi, but bevond | 
the Styx. A few days since a letter was pub- | 
lished in the papera, dated on board a steamer | 
‘descending the Mississippi, which stated that a | 
‘considerable number of slaves were on beard, | 
-bound for California, under an agreement with | 


t 
j 


Where is ignorance | 


There | 


Mr. Webster in his Marshfield 
1848, opposed the election of 
Gen. Cass, because, through his recreancy to 
Northern principles, slavery would invade the 
territories. ‘This was expressed with his usual 
clearness and force, as follows: . 

** He [Gen. Cass] will surely have the Senate; 
and with the patronage of the government, with 
every interest that he, as a Northern man, can 
bring to bear, co-operating with every interest 
that the South can bring to bear, we cry safety 
befire we are out of the woods, if we feel that 
there is no danger as to these new te rriteries.” 

Yet Mr. Welter now says that to support the 
** Proviso,”’ would ** do Gisgrace to his own un- 
derstanding.”’ p. 46. 

*. * . 


not prohibit it. 
speech, Sept. I, 


* * 

Under such cireumstances is it frivolous or 
eaptious to ask fur something more than a dog- 
matic assertion that slavery cannot impregnate 
these new regions, and cause them to breed mon- 
sters forever’ On a subject of such infinite im- 
portance I cannot be satisfied with a dictum; I 
want a demonstration. 1 cannot accept the pre- 
pheey without inquiring what spirit inspired the 
prophet. Asa revelation from heaven 1 would 
be most delightful ; but as it confliets with all 
human experience, It requires at least one undoubt- 
ed miracle to attest the divinity of its origin. 

According to the last census there were more 
than eight thousand persons of African blood in 
Massachusetts. Abolish the moral and religious 
convictions of our people, let slavery appear to 
be in their sight not only lawful and creditable, 


\ bot desirable asa badge of aristocratic distine- 


tion, and as a ** political, social, moral and reli- 
gions blessing,” and what obstacle would pre- 
vent these eight thousand persons from being 
turned into slaves, on any day, by the easy, 
cheap and short-hand kidnapping of a legislative 
act? Afrieans can exist here for the best of all 
reasons,—they do exist here. A state of slivery 
would not stup their respiration, nor cause them 
to vanish “ into thin air”? Think, for a mo- 
ment. of the complaints we constantly hear in 
certain circles, of the difficulty and vexatiousness 
of commanding domestic service. If no moral or 


| religious objection existe d against holding slaves, 


would not many of these respectable and opulent 
gentlemen who signed the letter of thanks to Mr. 
Webster, and hundreds of others indeed, instead 
of applying io intelligence offices, or visiting emi- 
grant ships for domestics, as we call them, go at 
once to the auction-room and boy a man ora 
woman. with as little hesitaney or compunetion 
as they now send to Brighton for beeves, or go to 
Tattersall’s fora horse? It the cold of the high- 
er latitudes checks the flow of African blood, or 
benumbs Atrican limbs, the slaveholder knows 
very well that a trifling extra expense for whips 
will make up for theedifference. 

But suppose a doubt could be reasonably enter- 
tained about the invasion of the new territories by 
slavery. Even suppose the chances to prepon- 
derate against it. Whatthent Are we to sub- 


|mit a question of human hberty, over vast re- 


gions and for an indefinite extent of time, to the 
determination of chance? With all my faculues 

say No! Let me ask any man, let me respect- 
fully ask Mr Webster himself, if it were his 
own father and mother, and brothers and sisters, 
and sons and daughters, who were in peril of 
such a fate, whether be would abandon them to 
chance—even to a faverable chance. Would he 
suffer their fate to be determined by dice or divi- 
vation, when positive prohibition was in his 
power’ And by what rule of Christian morahi- 
ty, or even of enlightened heathen morality, can 
we deal differeutly with the kindred of others 
from what we would with our own! He is not 
a Christian whose humanity 's bounded by the 
legal degrees of blood, or by general types of 
feature, 

But Mr. Webster would not ‘ taunt” the 
South. Neither would I. 1 would not taunt 
jany honorable man, much less acriminal, Sul, 
when the most precious interests of humanity are 
im peril, | would not be timid, T would not stop 
too long to cull lovers’ phrases. Standing under 
the eye of God, in the forum of the world and 
before the augusy tribunal of posterity, when the 
litigants are Freedom and Tyranny, and human 
happiness and human misery the prize they con- 
test, it should happen to the swern advocate of 
Liberty, as Quintilian says it did to Isvcrates, 
| ** not to speak and to plead, but to thunder and 
te lighten.” Mr. Webster would not taunt the 
| South; and yet 1 say the South were never so 
| insulted before, as he has insulted them. Com- 
| mon scoffs, jeers and vilifieations, are flattery 
‘and sycophancy, compared with the indignities he 
hesped apen them. Look at the facts. The 
South waged war with Mexico trom one and on- 
ily one motive; for one and only one object—the 
extension of Slavery. They refused peace un- 
less it surrendered territory. ‘That territory must 
be south of the abhorred line of 36 deg. 30 min. 
The same President who abandoned the broad 


All | belt of country on our vorthern frontier, from 49 


deg. to 54 deg. 40 min., to which we hid, in his 
own words, ** an unquestionable title,’? would 
allow no prohibition of slavery to be imposed up- 
on the territory which Mexico ceded, though she 
would bury ita foot deep im gold. The Proviso 
jhad been resisted in all forms, from the begin- 
‘mong. Southern Whigs voted against the ratifi- 
jeation of the Treaty, foreseeing the struggle that 
was to follow. Desperate efiorts were made to 
smuggle in an unrestricted territorial government, 
agaist all parhamentary rule and al) constitu- 
tional implication. The whole: South, as one 
man, claimed itas a ‘*describable, weighable, 
estimable, tangible ** and most valuable ** right,” 
to carry Slaves there. Calhoun, Berrien, Badg- 
er, Mason, Davis, —the whole Southern phalanx, 
Whig and Democrat, pleaded for it, argued for 
it, and most of them declared themselves ready to 
fight for it; and yet Mr. Webster rises in his 
piace, and tells them they are all meon-struck, 
hallucinated, fatuous, because “an ordinance of 
Nature and the will of God” had settled this 
question from the beginning of the world. Mr. 
Calhoun said, immediately, after the speech, 
Give us free scope and time enough, and we will 


‘take care of the rest. 


Mr. Mason said— 


** We have heard here from various quarters, 
and from bigh quarters, and repeated on all hands 
—repeated here again to-day by the honorable 
Senator from Ilinms, (Mr. Shields,) that there 


jis a law of nature which excludes the Southern 
| people tram every portion of the State of Cali 


fornia. Tknow of no such law of nature—none 
whatever; but 1 do know the contrary, that if 
California had been organized with a ‘Territorial 
form of government ouly, and for which, at the 
last two sessions of Congress, she has obtained 
the entire Southern vote, the people of the South- 
em States would have gone there freely, and 
have taken their slaves there in great numbers. 
They would have done so because the value of 
the labor of that class would have been augment- 
ed to them many hundred fold. Why, in the 
debates which took place in the convention in 
California which formed the constitution, and 
which any Senator can now read for himself, af- 
ter the provision excluding slavery was agreed 


/* cap and bells.’ In suber sense, in seeing his | 


j 
| 
j 


| 
i 


| 


| 


| 


‘ful to their polities and pockets. 1 


as never was cast upon therm before, 
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selves. You have eaten hellebore. You would! 


look more in character should you put on the | 
object clearly and in pursuing it directly, Den) 
Quixote was Dr. Franklin, compared wih yew. 
The dog inthe fable, who dropped his meat te 
Snap at its shadow, is no allegory im your case, 
see two classes around me—wise men and 
fools ; you do not belong to the former. The 
Chancellor whe keeps the king's tdicts should | 
have custody of you.” Such is a fainhful ab- | 
stract of what Mr. Webster stid to Southern 
Senators, and through them to all the South. 
Here certainly was a reflection upon the un- 
derstanding and intelligence ef the South, such 
But the 
balm went with the sting. They bore the af- | 
front to their judgments, because 11 Was so grate- 
think it no 
injustice to those Senators to say, that they would | 


|have nearly torn him in pieces for such a collect- 
ive insult, if it had not added fifty per cent. to 


their individual property; and secured and perpet- 


| uated their political ascendency. 


To help our coaceprions in regard to Mr. | 
| Webster's course, on this subject, let us imagine 


/a parallel case.or rather, an approximate one, | 


for there can be no parallel. Sappose a contest 
|between the North and the South, on the subject 
lof the Tariff, to have been raging for years 
The sober blood of the North is tivated to the fe- 
ver point. The newspapers treat of nothing else. 
Public meetings and private conversation discuss 
(no other theme. Hundreds of delegates wait 
(upon Congress, to add, if i be bat a feather’s 
| weight, to the seale which holds their interests. 
Petitions flow in, in thousands, and tens of thous- 
‘ands. It is announced that Mr. Calhoun will 
| pour out his great mind on the subject. Expee- 
tation is on tiptoe. All eyes, from all sides of 
the country, are turned towards Washington, as 
‘the Muezzin's is to Mecea. The Senate cham- 
‘her is packed, and the illustrious Senator rises. 
After a historie sketch of existing difficulties ; 
vafter reading from the speeches he made 132, 
and in 1846, he proceeds to say that he with- 
draws all opposition to a tani?! He will net of- 
fend the delicate nerves of Northern manufactu- 
rers, by further hostility. Were a bill then be- 
fore him he would not oppose it. .** Take the 
ischedules,”’ ' 
Senators, and fill up the blank from A to Z 
with what percentage you please. Fer ad va/lo- 
rem rates put in minimums aud maximums, at 
lyour pleasure. [will ‘taunt’ you no longer. 1 
am for peace and the glorious Union. 1 have 
discovered an irrepealable and irreversible law of 





inature, which overrules all the devices of men. | 


! You eannot make one yard of woolens or cottons 
jin New England. 
steam has no force, and wheels will not revolve. 
In Vermont and New York. wool will not grow 
lon sheeps’ backs. I have penetrated the geolo- 


jgy of Pennsylvania, and through all its stratifi- | 


eations, there is not a thimble-full of coal, nor an 
jounce of tron ore ; and, if there were, combustion 
jcould not help to forge i; for oxygen and earbon 


jare divorced. As Massachusetts contributed one | 


jthird of the men and one third of the money, to 
jearry on the Revolutionary War. lam willing to 
compensate her for her lost bleed, and treasure, 
}to the amount of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
with which she may fertilize the barrenness of 
jher genius, and indulge her insane Jeve for 
‘churches and schools.’ Had the great South- 
jern Senator spoken thus, | think that even idola 
jtrous, man-worshipping South Carelina—a State 
;which Mr. Calhoun has ruled and moved for the 


last twenty-five years, as a puppet-show man | 


\plays Punch and Judy,—would have sent forth 
‘through all her organs, a voice of unanimous 
(dissent. 
As much as Freedom is higher than Tariff, so 
‘much stronger than their dissent should be ours. 
Ms. Webster's averment that he would not 
** re-affirm an ordinance of Nature, nor re-enact 
the will of God,’ [p. 44] has been commented 
ov more pungently than | am able or willing to 
‘do. Jt has been said that all law and all volition 
must be in harmony wih the will of the Good 
| Spirit or with that of the Evil One; and, if we 
will not re-enact the will of the former, then, 
jeither all legislation ceases, or we must register 
the decrees of the latter. But one important and 
pertinent consideration belongs to this subject, 
which I have nowhere seen developed. It 
this: Endless doubts and contradictions exist 
among men, a8 to what is the will of God: and 
on no subject is there a wider diversity of opinion 
‘than on this very subject of slavery. Whose 
law was re-enacted by the Ordinance of 1757? 
‘whose, when the African slave-trade was prohi- 
bited? whose, when it was declared piracy? 
True, it is useless to put upon our statuie-books 
an astronomical law, regulating sunrise, or bigh 
‘tides ; but that is physical and beyond the juris- 
diction of man, while slavery belongs to morals, 
and is within the jurisdiction of man. Cease to 
transeribe upon the statute book what our wisest 
Jand best men believe to be the will of God in re- 
gard to, our worldly affairs, and the passions 
which we think appropriate to devils will soon 
take possession of society. In regard to slavery, 
_piraey, and so forth, there are multitudes of men, 
'whose fear of the penal sanctions of another life 
_is very much aided by a little salutary fine and 
jimprisonment in this. Look at that noble array 
of priticiples which is contained in the Deelara- 
tion of Rights in the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts. Is it not a most grand and beautiful ex- 
position of the * will of God,’’—a transeript, as it 
were, from the Book of Life. So of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the Unived States. 
Yet our fathers thought it no tampering with 
holy things to enact them; and, in times of 
struggle and peril, they have been to many a 
tempted man as an anchor to the soul, sure and 
steadfast. 
I approach Mr. Webster's treatment of the 
|"Texas question, with no ordinary anxiety, Hav- 
ing been accustomed from my very boyhood to 
regard him as the almost infallible expuunder of 
leonstinitional law, it is impossible to deseribe 
‘the struggle, the revulsion of mind, with which 
|] have passed from an instructed and jeyous ac- 
quiesence in his former opinions to unhesitating 
dissent from his present ones. 
I must premise that 1 cannot see any necessary 
‘or beneficial connection between the subject’ of 
/new ‘Texan States and the admission of Ualifor- 
\nia and the government of the territories. ‘The 
former refers to some indefinite future, when, 
from its fruitful womb of slavery, Texas shall 
seek to cast forth its untimely birth. In this 
lexcited state of the country—~at this critical june- 
‘ture of our affairs, when there is sober talk of 
"massacreing a majority of the House of Repre- 
‘sentatives on their own floor, and a Senator, in- 
‘stead of threatening to hang a brother Senator 
‘on the highest tree, provided he could catch nim 
‘in his own State. now draws a revolver of six 
ibarrels on another brother Senator, on the floor 
lof the Senate. in mid session ;—at such a time, 1 
lsay, when, however few Abels there may be at 
| work in the political field, there are Cains more 
‘thancenough, would it not have been well to have 
‘said, ** Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof"? 
| As the basis of his argument, Mr. Webster 


1s 


says he, scornfolly, to Northera | 


There, water has no gravity, | 


dition to the State then in existence, and ag 


ted at that time by these resolut Mit. 


. tons,” nog 

Here Mr. Webster gives outright. to the & 
and to slavery, one more State ee te 
tracted for,—assuming the 45 Cup. 


contract 1 e 
lie makes a dowation, a eeaiaines ort : 
slave State, larger than many a Europ 
cipahty. He trans’ers a whole State 
its beating hearts, present and future. 
its infinite susceptibilities of weal or we 
the side of freedom to that of slavery 7m 
leger-book of humanity. What a bridal oir | 
the harlot of bondage ! ares 
Was not the bargain hard enougt 


. RQ, aeeord 
to its terms? 3 
Is a slave State, which dooms ov: } 


Val 

a0 €ntire 
ean prin. 
With 
» With qi) 


' 
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ding 
LO hey, 

itt d 

OTe thay 


Must we fulfil it, and , 
of the human race, perhaps interming! y 











vassal’s fate, so insignifieant at ifle, tt 1 we 
be flung in. as small change on the son) a, 
an account! Has the South been so , . wn ~ 
copartner, as to deserve this distinguished - ; 
of our gratitude? Riess 
Why, by parity of reasoning, eould he nar 
claimed all the four States, -+in ay du nei . _ 
State of Texas,’’ as free States? I ‘ . n 
tions divide the territory into two tr Sy “el 
north and one south of the line of 6 a . 


min. Could not Mr. Webster have 





four States for Freedom with as ere 
and with far better humanity than jy nod e 
them to Slavery? When "Texas and the « ; 
have got their slaves States “9 ¢he joy, 
|four™ into the Union, whence are we “ hes. 
‘our one or more free States! The osu. — 
have been executed, and the consent of Ter 


}for another State will be withheld 
| Notwithstanding all this, Mr W, ster affrr, 
ithe right of Slavery to four more States. y, r 
| tollowing words :—1 know no form of coo 
jtion which can strengthen this. [know no mm 
jot recognition that ean add a uitie of Pe: 
iit."? Catehing the tone of his assey 
respond, that I know no form of stateme 
process of reasoning, which can take jt ae 
\clear that this is an absolute and Wanton st % 
der of the rights of the Nort) capt 
humanity. 

But [hold the Texan resolutions ty jaye he 
utterly vend ; and proceed to yyy, = 
TAY opinion, 

I] begin by quoting Mr. Webster goay 
self. In an Address to the people of thy, 
States, from the Massactiuseits Apu 
Convention, January 29h, 1845, the x 
passave, which ts understood, « 
say, is new well known, to have been 
jby Mr. Webster himself. may be found 
| But we desire not to be misunderston i. 
icording to ovr convictions, there is po : 
any branch of the governme t, or all is bragey, 
to annex fereign territory te this Union \. 
have made the foregoing remarks only to show 
that, if any fair construciion could show suey, 
power to exist any where, or to be excreised 
any form, yet the manner of its exer 
propesed is destitute of all decent sen 
constitutional propruty.”” 

Thus cancelling the authority of Mr. Wo 
jster in L850 by the authority of Mr. Webster 
} 
| 


legis 


Weight 
eration, | 
Nt, Ber 


4nd the rights 


the reasons for 


wer 


1845, ] proceed with the argument. 
Though the annexation of 

suance of a void stipulation, yet itis a ela 
ciple of law that when a contract void bet 
the parties, has been executed by them, it ew 
then be annulled. If executed. it becomes va! 
i not by virtue of the contract, but by virtue: 
| execution. I bow to this jegal principh 
would fulfil it. But any independent su 
which remains unexecuted, remains ius 
Such is that part of the annexation resslur 
which provides for the admission of a br 
Texan Siates. The resolutions themselves s 
in express terms, that the new States are wy 
admitted ** under the provisions of the Feder 
Constitution :"" and the Constitution savs, °\y 
States may be admitted dy the Congress nw) 
Union.” By what Congress! Plamly, byt 
Congress, in session, at the time when spp! 
tion for admission is made; and by no otly 
1The fourth Texan State may net be 
admission for fifty vears to come ; 
Congress of 1845. bind the Congress of 100! 


Pexas was jn py 


and eotdd t 


The Congress of 1900, ane all future Congresses 
will derive their authority from the Coosit 
of the United States, and not from any preced- 


ing Congress. Put the case in a negative form 
i Could the Congress of 1845 bind all future ( 
ipresses not to admit new States, and thos, 7 
tanto, annul the Constitution ! 


| tive, the result is the same. 


Positive or neg 
No previous (« 
gress, on such a subject, can enlarge or out! 
power of a subsequent one. Whenever, 
fore, the question of a new Texan Stue comes 
up for eonsideration, the Congress then in ben 
must decide jt on its own merits, untranm 
by anything their predecessors have done 
especially free from a law which, while si 
in spirit, is a thousand times more odious in pre 
ciple than statutes of mortmain. 

Admitting that a future Congress, or 


ther 


subject, might be found by a éreaty, | ans 
|that here was no treaty; while the tiet t 
| treaty clause was introduced into the resolutions 


jin the Senate, for the sake of obaining cer 
| votes that would never otherwise have been ¢ 
jin their favor, and under an express pledge fi 
the Executive that the method by treaty s 
| be adopted, which pledge was forthwith 
jtously broken, leaves no element! of baseness 
| fraud by which this proceeding was not eontar 
inated. In the name of the coustituton | 
land of justice, let every honest man cer 
| those resolutions as void, alike in the fo 
Haw and in the forum of conscience: and, § 
j}ting Texas herself to be in the Union, vet, 4 
application is made for any new Staite tro 
|territory, let the question be decided ups b 
| merits it may then possess. 
| ‘There is another objection to any futur 
tof Texas to be divided into States, wl 
jout of her own neglect to fulfil the terms 
spirit of the agreement. Tp the ** terntory! 
of the Missouri Compromise tine, slavery 
voluntary servitude, (except for erin 
prolnbited.”” So reads the bond But it bexss 
| suffers slavery to be extended over tat | 
{her territory, then, when it becomes fe) 
jenough for admission, and is oversyre’ 
i slavery, a new State may present a tree‘ 
| tion, be admitted by Congress, and bel 





} t 
’ ¢ 


‘slaves have time to escape, or to curry! ‘ 
tien of freedom before the jodie! " . 
| Presto! this free ecnstitution will be chy 
| to a slave constitution, under the allegré f° 
a State to decide upon its own domestic | 
j tions, and thus the word of promise & ° 
kept to the ear, will be broken to | oe 
| Texas meant to abide by* the reso} ubors : 
| hexation, and to elaim anyihing unde 
| was her clear and imperative duty 1" 
| pass a law, securing freedom to every 
) north of the Compromise line Tn this * 
lean the resolutions be executed mb" 
jSpirit. That territory is new in the cone” 
lan egg; itis undergoing incubatiet Pr 
State is hereafter to be hat hed but oe 


| promising to accept the chick, 11 ¥* 





a religion, we cannot help it; for we have no! Mr. Buchanan has not regarded the move- 
more power or right toe centro) them, than we | ments of his rival. Gen. Cass. with indifference. 
have the subjects of Great Britian or the citizens | He has spent a considerable portion of the win- 
of France. It has been seid that the doctrine | yer jn Washington, and it is understood that he 
of Gen. Cass and of Gen, T aylor, on this sub palds outthe Missouri compromise line, from the 
ject, are ids ntieal ; but there is this all impert- Western boundary of Missourise the Pacific 
ant difference between them. Gen. Taylor Ocean, as bis lure*to the Sonth for their favora- 
metintains the right of Congress te legislate for ple regards, in the ensuing Presidental con- 
the territories, and will doubtless approve any | pest. 

bill forthe prohibitian of slavery in them ; but! 
Gen. Cass, denyiny this right in Congress, would, | 
if President, veto such a bill. 


In a chronological order, I must now  consid- 
\ ersome vitally important views, which have 
He, therefore, been submitted by some members in the House 
would leave the terntories open, to be invaded | and by Mr. Webster and others in the Senate.— 
and possessed by slavery; and in Southern law | Jy mentioning the name of this great statesman, 
aod Practice, possession is more than nine points. and jn avewing that I am one among the many 
| Next came Mr. Clay's compromise resolutions, whom his recently expressed opinions have fail- 
so called. By these, California was to be admit- | ed 1 convince, it is due to myself, however in- 
ted as a State ; the territories organized without different it may be to him or to his friends, that 
any restriction upon slavery; the Southwestern ] should express my admiration of his powers, 
boundary of Texas to be extended to the Rio my gratitude for his past services, and the dif- 
Grande, a part of her twelve or fifteen million | fidence with which I dissented, at first, trom his 
d: bt to be paid by the United: States, on condi-! views. But I have pondered "upon them long, 
ten of her abandoning her claim te that part of and the longer I have pondered, the more ques- 
| New Mexico which lies east of the Rio Grande; | ponable they appear. I shall therefore venture 
the abolition of the slave trade in the District of ypon the perilous task of inquiring into their cor- 
Colombia, and the inviolability ef slavery in the | reetness ; and while Ido it with the deterence 
District during the good pleasure of Maryland and respect which belong to his character, I shall 
and of the inhabitame of the District; more ef- do it also with that fidelity to conscience and to 
Sorat provision for the restitution of fugitive ju?gme:t that belong to mine. He is great, but 
slaves, and free traffic in slaves forever between truth is greater than us all. 
the States, unless forbidden by themselves. | I shall confine myself mainly, and perhaps 
Webster's views, because he has 


A compromise is a settlement of difficulties by | wholly, to Mr. 
mutual concessions. Let us examine the mutu- argued the cause of the South with vastly more 


wong ble to know whether a viper had mpres 
their masters that they should be free afier serv- upon, it was proposed to prohibit the African 
lan two years at the mines. We know, too, | race altogether, free as well as bond. A debate | 
that the reason assigned for NOT POFAUNE & PT | rose upon it; and the ground was distinctly tak- 
Vision in the constitution of California, authoriz- | en as shown in those debates, that if the entire 
ing its Legislature to pass laws for the exclusion | 4 friean race was not excluded, their Jabor would 


of free blacks from the State, was, that slaves | pe fo 

> wi . be found so valuable that the owners of slaves 
would be brought there under this very form of | would bri . 

| we i ring them there, e av 

1 endlapeee ged g » even though slavery 


apd by, the country would a hibi . 
‘be overspread by neopets ere prohibited, under a contract to manumit 
itheiefreedom. The sagacieus men who framed | 


culor who had bought | them in two or three years. And it required 

ee very litth i 
the California constitution came from all parts of | ~ thie prayer nT hig ed oe pt 
the territory, and, being collected on the spot, ductiveness of their labor would be such as to 
jhaving surveyed all us paggneinn, Saving breath- | cause that result. An estimate was gone into 
ied Ard so here cerven: ey ae, red with reference to the value of the labor of this J 
sek my ag physical mghe”. Ebi the class of people, showing that it would be increas- | be formed out of said territory worth of said Mis- 


| quotes the following resolution ; ege. : 
‘New States, of convenient size, not exeeed-| ~ But there is a still further objection, of 8° 
ing four in number, in addition to said State of | soundness | have no doubt; but should |” 
Texas, and having sufficient population, may 
| hereafter, by the consent of said State, be form- 
jed out of the territory thereof, which shall be 
jentitled to admission under the provisions of the 
Federal constitution, And such States as may 
ibe formed ont of that portion of said tetritory 
jlying south of 36° 30 north latitude, commonly 
| known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be 
jadmitted into the Union with or without slavery, 
jas the people of each State asking admission 
may desire ; and in each State or States as shall 


error in regard to it, the mistake will no! 
dute any other argument. The parties ee 
| agreement stipulated on the ground oh Un’ 
without which all contracts are Sel 

| States were to be admitted to strengthe! 
| hands of slavery,‘and some of tre« dom. 
of demareation was drawn, Now, 00 
ition, I believe, it will most conclusive'y 
that there is not an, inch of Texan terre’ 


belongs ™ 


,of the stipulated line; it ail “aor ae 
‘Mexico, as much as Nantucket or Berks | 
5 stare ¢ 
longs to Massachusetts. It was a nustir' 


| 7 @: if on the part 
part of the contracting parties ; ! 








mit 


fell spirit of slavery could not transgress. Slaves | to such an extent in the mines of California, 80¥Ti compromise line, slavery or involuntary 
‘were carried into Oregon, ten degrees of latitude 
|higher up. Its colonists re-enacted the Ordinance 
lof 1787, before Congress gave them a territorial | 


goverament. In the territorial government that’ 
}was given them, the prohibition was inserted ; | 
‘and President Polk signed the bil! with an ex-) 


|press protest, that he ratified this exclusion of | 
islavery only because the country lay nerth of 
tae Missouri compromise line—but that had it 
embraced the very region in question, he would | 
‘have vetoed the bill. 

Gen. Cass never took the ground that slavery | 
‘could not exist in the new territories ; and no in- | 
considerable part of the opposition made to him 
in Massachusetts and in other free States, was | 
placed expressly upon the ground that he would 


that they could not be kept out. It was agreed 
that the labor of a slave in any one of the States 
from which they would be taken, was not worth 
more than one hundred or one hundred and_ fifty 
dollars a year, and that in California it would be 
worth from four to six thousand dollars. They 
would work themselves free in one or two years, 
and thus the country would be filled by a class 
of free blacks, and their former owners have an 
excellent bargain in taking theupthere.”’ 

Yet Mr. Webster stands up before all this ar- 
ray, and says: “‘ Gentlemen, you are beside your- 


* All my quota‘tons f om Mr. Webster are taken from the 
edition of bis speech which he dedicated to the “ PROPLE 
or Massacnuserts.” mong the numerous readings 


A 
mas have appeared, I suppose this to be the most authen- 


,servitude (except for crime) shal! be prohibit- 


; 
j 


Texas, it was not something ae af nit 
. ake. TT tv, then, fails. ohne ™ 
Note here, first, that only ‘‘fowr’’ States are et Maa egg’ can give noms pan 
to be admitted in “addition to said State of Tex- | what she was to receive ; and is, wy yO 
as:"’ and second, tuat ‘such State or States titled tu receive nothing but what she has g 
(in the plural) as shall be formed from territory | 
North of 36 deg., 30 min., shall be free. If two, | 
or only one free State is to exist on the north 





ee y hie mother 
A little boy was sent up stairs by his m 


to get a satchel that hung behind a warere 


1 i will be ? ticle 
Se awhaae’ yrs fiom = pee | The boy returned without the required al 
cule were Ito set it down arithmetically, four YPOY Which bis mother ask« d 
minus one, equal to three. Yet Mr. Webster | “Could nt you find it! Sl 
says “the guaranty is, that new States shall be | “Fes: 1 saw it there, yaw 7 
made out of it, [the Texan territory] and that) ‘Why didn't you get it, then ar 


“Because ther old musket siood ek me 
said the boy, shaking his head knowing’), 
| L was afraidjit would snap at me.”’ 


such States as are formed out of that portion of ¢ 
Texas lying South of 36 deg. 30 min., may come | 


in as slave States, to the number of Four,-in ad- 
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Last year we 
scheme of vlantin: 
rows, but we have 
cation from any o 
any of them tned | 

There are a num 
its favor, and ther 
ent partsofthe Ua 
to twenty 
gling of crops. | 
corn which may b 
the absolute need 


per cet 


between the hills 
you please, you n 
mature ~—want ol 
Sut by planting 
the light and air: 
vines are too low 
Some 
the corn to the p 


writers SU] 


have no conlidenc 
no better in the sl 

Sut af the cau: 
minute fly that t 
have done, the cr 
jts progress and | 
while the low po 
corn. 

Many instance 
that potatoes ha 
sheltered situatior 
Th 


view to ¢ 


or orchards. 
parent 
the rot—they wer 

In addition to t 
be urged that cor 
is not taken by 
therefore be obta 
than by the usual 
scheme, 


TRIMMI 

We again invit 
modern mode of 
cutting the whoic 
all who have mac 
ous objection to 
growth and lettn 
may bear in anot! 
trimmed as apple 
soon become bare 
exiremuties. 

The 
ler iti hot awa: 
whether the limb 
and if1 


trees ma} 


growing 
tender shoots spr 
not be hardy eno 
prefer Autumn tt 
part from winter | 
to let the last and 
—then all that p 
killed may be cut 
Never mind th 
many as 
Jopping off part 
and richer fruit. 


twice as 


LIC. 

Before the catt! 
ought to be exam 
minon them. § 
as snuff is cheap 
any age we agai 
of snuff in prefer 
icles that are reco 
Snuff 
that we have trie: 


is more 


vermin and some 
the cattle. Tobs 
Sand sifted on to 
the lice, but it cat 
for a long time af 
as unguntum, are 
off and take them 
if you would be sa 





MANURE 


When the land 
nure from the stal 
chard provided the 
that is wanted is! 
from the peach we 
membered usuall 
the fly laying her 

Now if you car 
the fly cannot dep 
Various modes b 
guard the trunk 4 
winding canva 
ts unnecessary if 
ashes in such qua 
leave room for th 

7" Monday, 
deen cold ever sin 
we must call ita 
Tere rain than’ 
ooks well and 5s 

ws when the ; 
‘ave warmth—th 
to admit of going 

Itis long sin> 
Flood after flood | 
Side hills, and swe 
The owners of n 
loss of dams and 

Farmers who 
awhile and noop 
danger its rottiny 
Jate as the twenty 





Asphalte rock 
rendered slight) 
mineral tar-oil, | 
and has succee 


spread and piled 
and elastic, like 
The roads send | 
take a firm hold 
shaken. 





